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ened somewhat;   W. H. Bragg moved to Aberdour to
take charge of the work there, and Rutherford was able
to concentrate more attention on the initial researches
leading to future developments, and needed to devote
less time to the actual supervision of the final tests on
ships at sea.  As the work grew in importance, as Bragg
moved to the Admiralty and Eve took over a much
enlarged experimental station at Harwich, Rutherford
continued this work, with very valuable results.   Then,
in the early summer of 1917, he was asked to accompany
a French scientific mission to the United States in order
to put at the disposal of the new ally of the powers the
results so far achieved, and to discuss with them any
proposals for improvement.  He was to go to Paris, first,
and then forward to America with his French colleagues.
" It will be an interesting trip," he wrote to his mother,1
" but 1 hope to have no too exciting adventures on the
way."  The programme of the mission was duly carried
out;  works were visited, meetings were arranged with
representatives of the U.S. forces, shore stations were in-
spected, and,  after much travelling, its members re-
assembled in New York at the end of June for the home-
ward journey.   By that time Rutherford had travelled
even more than the rest of them, in the few weeks which
they had spent in the country.   He had been to Yafc,
and had found time to receive an honorary degree and
make a speech after the ceremony, and he had also
made the longer journey to Montreal to renew fneod"-
ships of former times.

When Rutherford returned to Manchester in July,
1917, his main personal contribution to research otfc
the submarine question had come to an cod; prac-
ticable methods had been evolved and cotmter-effial*
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